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A 


CANDID DEFENCE 


O F 


ADMINISTRATION. 


HOUGH it is unqueſtionably ne 

eaſy talk, to conduct political diſqui- 
ſitions with candor, I yet profeſs to make 
the attempt, and to be directed in it by that 
principle alone. The difficulty of the un- 
dertaking by no means diſcourages me from 
purſuing it; but it will influence me, as it 
ought, to extraordinary care and caution in 
the proſecution of it; that I may give every 
objection to the meaſures of Miniſtry its 
due weight, and defend their proceedings 
no farther, than truth and juſtice will 


warrant. 


Before the commencement of the trou- 
bles in America, the oppoſition to Govern- 
B ment 
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ment was neither violent nor formidable. 
The diſpute with the Colonies ſeems to have 
been the principal ſource of the diſſitisfac- 
tion, expreſſed by the adverſaries of Admi- 
niftration. It will be proper therefore to 
trace that diſpute to its origin, in order to 
ſee whether any, or what ſhare of blame, 
ſhould be charged on the preſent Miniſters 
on that account; or how far they could 
have avoided, the line of conduct in that 
buſineſs, which they have purſued, ſince 
their appointment to office, 


It is not neceſſary to inquire, what were 
the remote or ſecret conſiderations, which 
produced the American war; the Stamp 
Act was undoubtedly the public and often- 
fible cauſe, But this was the meaſure of 
Mr. Grenviile, and therefore, if the Colo- 
nies were at firſt put out of temper by him, 
it is unjuſt to throw the blame on others. 
The majority of the people here approved 
the ſtep, thought it reaſonable in itſelf, and 
withed its eſtabliſhment, imagining, that as 
more money would be brought into the 


treaſury 
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treaſury in conſequence, theit burdens might 
in ſome reſpects be diminiſhed ; they were 
perſuaded beſides, that by proper exertions, 
the act might have been enforced, and that 
in a ſhort time, the objections of the Ame- 
ricans to it would have been removed, and 
their reſentments by degrees would have 
ſubſided. The Colonies, it is granted, were 
averſe to the tax, remonſtrated againſt it, 
and went greater lengths in oppoſition to it, 
than were conſiſtent with duty and allegi- 
ance to that parent, by whom they had been 
nurtured, from their earlieſt infancy, with 
unremitting care and generoſity. But by 
whom were they encouraged to acts of re- 
ſiſtance, againſt the Legiſlature of this coun- 
try? Indiſputably by intereſted men here, 
by merchants and traders, who having large 
demands on America, feared, or pretended 
to fear, that if the act was enforced, their 
property would be endangered; and by 
ſtateſmen out of place, who were happy to 
ſeize the opportunity, of rendering the Mi- 
niſter unpopular, as a likely method to 
eifect a change in Adminiſtration, and thus 


make 


1 
make way for their own appointment to of- 
fice, The plan ſucceeded. A change took 
place, and the Marquis of Rockingham was 
fixed at the head of a new Miniſtry, com- 
poſed of men, who profeſſed to diſapprove 


this act of their predeceſſors. 


The Stamp Act was repealed, but by 
no means with unanimity; for many fore- 
ſaw from the conceſſion, every evil which 
has enſued. The people in trade however 
approved the repeal. Many were frantic 
with joy, and the mob, ever ready to 
neglect their buſineſs, to drink, and to 
huzza, (no matter on what account) pa- 
raded the ſtreets of London in triumph, 
and directed the houſes to be illuminated 
on the auſpicious event. 


But though the exceptionable Act was 
thus diſpoſed of, tome of its effects ſtill 
remained. The people at home were ſa- 
tisfied, and thought of nothing farther than 
receiving from the Americans, without 
delay, thoſe debts, which they had before 

imagined 
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imagined to be in danger. The Colonies, 
on the other hand, not viewing thoſe 
tranſactions in the true light, nor acquaint- 
ed with the ſecret ſprings which pro- 
duced them, were not affected by the 
conceſſion in the manner they ought. 
They attributed the repeal of the Act, 
ſolely to the juſtice of their remonſtrances 
againſt it, and allowing nothing for the 
ſordid motives of private intereſt and par- 
ty ſpirit, (which were the real princi- 
pals in the buſineſs) fancied themſelves 
of ſuch importance, that their applica- 
tions to the mother country could in no 
caſe be ever reſiſted, Elate with this 
idea, it is more than probable, ſome lead- 
ing men amongſt them, immediately 
formed the plan of Independence; and 
with the view to juſtify ſuch a ſtep, de- 
termined to oppoſe the Legiſlature of this 
country, in all its acts of taxation reſ- 
pecting them, and to complain from that 
moment of the tyranny, injuſtice, and 


oppreſſion of the parent ſtate. 


Under 
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Under the influence of ſuch diſpoſi- 
tions, it could not be long before occa- 
ſions would offer for the exerciſe of their 
unreaſonable and unfriendly reſolutions. 
Men inclined to quarrel, are ſeldom de- 
licate reſpecting the cauſe. Any thing 
ſerves the purpuſe. In ſhort, the Ame- 
ricans reſiſted every act of taxation, and 
to refuſal, added wanton and unneceſſary 
inſult and injury. 


Government at home thus: affronted, as 
was natural, grew angry. Marks of diſ- 
pleaſure was diſcovered by us towards 
the Colonies. They experienced ſome 
proofs of reſentment, and were taught to 
expect others, ſtill more ſevere. 


In this ſituation the Colonies ſent over 
memorials, and preſented petitions, acknow- 
ledging ſome acts of indiſcretion, on the 
part of unknown offenders among the 
common people, but exculpating the fu- 
perior orders from all ſhare in the out- 
rage; and maintaining at the ſame time, 

an 
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an exemption from the authority of Parlia- 
ment, with regard to pecuniary exactions; 
and urging their claims to felf govern- 
ment, in this inſtance at leaſt, with much 
ſtrength and firmneſs, amidſt very warm 


expreſſions of apparent humility, duty, 
and affection. 


How far their profeſſions of loyalty and 
attachment towards this country were ſin - 
cere, became a ſubject of queſtion among 
thoſe, whoſe province it was, to inveſti- 
gate their charters, and to aſcertain from 
thence, the legal extent of their claims. 
To ſay the truth, there was the appear- 
ance of duplicity in their conduct; they 
were ſuſpected of inſincerity in the propo- 
ſals they offered; and while abſolute ex- 
emption from the jutiſdiction of Parliament, 
in matters of apply, was made the indiſ- 
penſable condition of their allegiance in other 
inſtances, it was thought expedient to put 
an end to all treaty, and wholly to reject 
their petitions. 


Whether 


1 
Whether this meaſure was wiſe and 
prudent is difficult, if not impoſſible, to 


determine. It has been thought by ſome, 
that the Americans, at the ſeaſon here 


referred to, would have been ſatis fied with 
the ſingle conceſſion then aſked, and that 
being granted, the war would have been 
avoided. Others are of a different opinion, 
and arguing from experience in ſimilar 
caſes, contend, that their demands would 
have riſen and multiplied, in proportion to 
our ſpirit of acquieſcence; and that they 
would have added petition to petition, till 
they had met a refuſal; and that no in- 


ſtances of moderation, generoſity, or for- 
bearance on our part, could have prevent- 
ed the hottilities which followed. 


This point muſt ever remain a matter of 
opinion and conj<Eture. Speculative men 
may argue and differ about it. The lead- 
ers in America are the only perſons, who 
can ſolve the difficulty, or tell us, what 
c« nceftions would have really ſatisfied them, 
or whether they meant to be ſatisgfed with 

any, 
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any. But their teſtimony is not to be relied 
on in this caſe, They are too political 
to take any blame on themſelves, and very 
artfully inſiſt on it, that our rejection of 


their petitions, produced the war, and all 
its conſequences , 


Admitting this allegation of the Ameri- 
cans and their friends to be true, it will not 
follow, that Miniſters were culpable in 
the part they acted, for guilt depends on in- 
tention. Quo animo, ſay the Lawyers. They 
wiſhed to do right, and conſulted in their 
conduct, as it appeared to them, the honour 
and intereſt, both of the crown and their 
fellow ſubjects. Thoſe who knew moſt of 
America, of the people and country, their 
diſpoſitions, and its reiources, adviſed coer- 
cion, on the firſt acts of diſobedience, If 
thoſe who gave this counſel were mif- 
taken, they erred innocently, and the fault 
is to be attributed to human infirmity 
alone; to that ignorance of future events, 
and inacquaintance_with the real purpoſes 
of the heart, which ever attend us in the 


C preſent 
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preſent ſtate. Humanum eſt errare et ne- 
ſcire. The complexion of things at the 
time we are called upon to act, mult princi- 
pally guide our determinations, and there- 
fore to eſtimate the merits of meaſures, 
by the evidence of facts, which did not 
exiſt when they were reſolved on, as it 1s 
weak and unphilotophical, ſo it is unjuſt 
and uncandid, 


Under the circumſtances as above de- 


{cribed, of mutual diſguſt and animoſity, 
all treaty wes at an end. Neither party 
would concede. With equal portions of 
reſentment, both countries prepared for 
hoſtilities, and the ill-fated hour approach - 
ed, when the immedicabile vulnts was to be 
given. Adminiſtration however, with a de- 
gree of forbearance which will ever do thern 
honour, with diſpaſlionate men, appeared 
unwilling to procced to extremities, and 
:ommenced their military operations with 
the utmoſt widom and moderation. Ge- 
neral Gage, beiices the merics of his public 
character, was known to have family con- 
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nections in America, and was ſuppoſed to 
poſſeſs much influence with the people. 
To him was committed the chief com- 
mand, on the firſt outſet of the war, and 
it was hoped and expected very naturally, 
that by his perſonal intereſt, he would 
be able to effectuate a reconciliation with 
the Colonies, without having recourſe to 


arms, There was certainly much -merit in 

this arrangement. But the wiſhes of Go- 

vernment were not gratified, and the ex- 
0 pectations of the public were diſappointed. 
General Gage's endeavours were unhappily 
ineffectual; and Oppoſition, inſtead of giv- 
ing Miniſters credit, for the wiſdom of 
the plan they had formed, in this begin- 
ning of the conteſt, cenſured every part 
of it, and unjuſtly condemned them for 
their want of fucceſs. 


r 


Io General Gage ſucceeded General 
Howe. By the appointment of this officer, 


Miniſters gave the moſt unequivocal proof 
of liberality of ſentiment, and impartiality 
7 BY of 
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of conduct. Above the narrow prejudices 
of little minds, they conſigned the chief 
command in America, to an officer who 
was known to be connected with Oppo- 
ſition; they choſe him on the preſump- 
tion of his profeſſional merit alone, inde- 
pendent of all other conſiderations. Peo- 
ple were ſanguine in their expectations, of 
a happy concluſion to the war, from the 
acknowledged abilities of General Howe, 
and their hopes, were during a long time 
more particularly raiſed and ſupported, as 
the naval command was given to Lord 
Howe; and thus it was ſuppoſed, effectual 
meaſures were taken, to prevent miſun- 
derſtanding in the different departments of 
military ſervice, for waht of which atten- 
tion, on former occaſions, many important 
expeditions had miſcarried. The brothers 
were inveſted with very extraordinary 
powers, and poſſeſſed every requiſite, with 
which Adminiſtration could furniſh them, 
for the proſecution either of peace or 
war. They could negotiate or fight, as cir- 
cumſtances encouraged. But they finiſhed 


theic 
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their campaigns, without finiſhing. the war; 
and returned home, laden, not with the 
ſpoils of the enemy, but with the emolu- 
ments of office. Oppoſition, as uſual, re- 
proached Miniſters for diſappointments they 
could not prevent, and charged Cabinet 
Counſellors at home, with the miſtakes 
and neglects, (if there were any) of Ad- 
mirals and Generals abroad, 


On the return of Sir William Howe to 
England, the ſupreme military command 
naturally devolved on Sir Henry Clinton, 
an officer of tried abilities and eſtabliſhed 
character; and he is ſeconded by Earl Corn. 
wallis, a nobleman of moſt conſummate ta- 
lents; in whom are united all the endow- 
ments neceſſary for his ſtation, courage and 
conduct, enterpriſing activity and deliberate 
perſeverance; and who after fighting like 
Cæſar, is poſſeſſed of the happy art, of wri- 
ting like him too. By the joint and "well 
concerted plans of theſe great commanders, 
aſſiſted in the execution by the ſpirited ef- 
forts cf a choſen band of moſt meritorious 


officers, 
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officers, and their gallant followers, extra- 
ordinary exertions have been made, and as 
eminent proofs of ſkill and bravery have 
been given by our army in America, as were 
ever exhibited in any cauſe, ſince war be- 
came a ſcience, and methods of deſtruction 
were improved by rules of art, But yet af- 
ter all, the war is ſill unfiniſhed ; America 
is yet in rebellion; and we have not been 
able to reduce her to ſubmiſſion and obe- 
dience. Miniſters confeſs their diſappoint- 
ment with concern and regret. But they 
are not criminal. Be the conſequences of 
the* conteſt what they may, they ſtand ex- 
cuſed in the eye of reafon, juſtice, and po- 
licy ; and can only be condemned by thoſe 
who are determined to facrince every prin- 
ciple of truth, hgnor, and candor, to per- 
ſonal reſentment and private intereſt ; and 
to cenſure without diſt; ipCtion every meaſure, 

which is not diQated or executed, by them- 
ſelves and their own party, 


That the 1 War has been * 
fource of the moſt ſubſtantial evils to this 


country, 
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country, the meinbers of Adminiſtration ac- 
knowledge as freely as the members of Op- 
poſition, but they and their friends deny the 
poſſibility of avoiding it, and contend for 
abſolute acquital of all demerit on the occa- 
Hon, Thirteen provinces diſclaim allegiance 
to the Crown, deny the authority of the 
Legiſlature, declare themſelves independent, 
and enter into alliance with the avowed ene- 
mies of their mother country, Were Mi- 
niſters, the guardians of the public intereſts, 
to acquieſce under ſuch provocation, and 
tamely accede to their demands? Every prin- 
ciple of honour and juſtice, of regard for 
the dignity of the crown, or the rights cf 
the people, forbad ſuch baſeneſs. But they 
never entertained ſo abject an idea, fo dero- 
gatory to themſelves and their fellow ſub- 
jects. They reſiſted the unjuſt claims, and 
ſupported, with becoming ſpicir, the (u- 


premacy of the parent date, over all her 
de pendencies. SIT 


* 


But be it ſuppoſed for a moment, VIinil- 
ters had acted atherwiſe, had conſented t. 
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the demands of the Colonies, and recogni- 
zed without a ſtruggle their independence. 
What torrents of eloquence had been pour- 
ed out againſt them in return for ſuch trea- 
chery and treaſon. Oppoſition would have 
given them no quarter, and the guilt of 
ſurrendering the public rights, would have 
been diſplayed by the whole band of pa- 
triots, with all the aggravations, which 
malicious ingenuity could ſuggeſt. 


If therefore Miniſters wouid have juſtly 
been expoſed to univerſal centure, had they 
acceded to the original requiſitions of the 
Americans, how baſe and unworthy is it, 
to load them with invective for refuſing 
them! Their caſe is peculiarly hard, who 
are ſure to be involved in one general ſen- 
tence, A condemnation, whether they act 
or forbear, whether they reſiſt or comply, 


The malecontents however are not barely 
dilpleaſed with the conduct of Miniſters, in 
their rejection of the American demands, but 


they 


r 
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as 


they affect to difapprove likewiſe every mea- 
ſure, which has been adopted by them, in 


order to reduce the Colonies to their primi- 
tive ſubordination. 


Miniſters have been deceived and miſ- 
taken, ſay their opponents, in their ideas, 
reſpecting the ſtrength, ſpirit, and reſources 
of America; and therefore no wonder their 
plans have been ill formed here, and de- 
feated there. Taking this for granted, Mi- 
niſters are only unfortunate, but not neceſ- 
farily criminal. The difficulty of procur- 
ing intelligence, to be depended on in ſuch 
a caſe, is infinitely greater than can be ima- 
gined; and if every practicable ſcheme has 
been purſued, to obtain the beſt, men are 
accountable no farther. The deceiver is 
the guilty party, the deceived is only to be 
pitied, not reproached. And when Gene- 
rals in Amcrica, in the very ſcene and centre 


of action, tell us, that they are unable to 


acquie information, on whiich. they dare 
rely, is it ſtrange, if Miniſters at home la- 
bour under cqual inconveniences ? 
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But the efforts of Adminiſtration, at the 
beginning of the conteſt with America, it is 
alerted, were too weak, and the force em- 
ployed at firſt, altogether inadequate to the 
purpoſe propoſcd. Government admits the 
allegation, and aſſumes much merit in con- 
ſequence. It was not defigned to cruſh the 
Colonies, but only to chaſtiſe them ; and 
it was hoped, that finding us in earneſt, 
they would have renounced every illegal 
pretenſion, and returned to conſtitutional de- 
pendance and ſubordination, Wiſdom and 


temper concurred in projecting our earlieſt 
operations, and though they were not ef- 
fectual or ſucceſsful, they are not the leſs 
entitled to commendation, 


It is urged belides, by geatlemen in Op- 
polition, that in the ſame manner as we ap- 
- peared too lukewarm, in our firit exertions 
againſt the Americans, fo we were too de- 
licate, with regard to the French; we con- 
nived too long at the affiſtance they gave to 
our rebellious ſubjects, and ought much ear- 
lier to have procceded to haſtilities againſt 


them. 
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them. That Miniſters were apprized of 
the perfidious part the French were acting, 
wich reſpect to us in America, and of the 
treaties negotiating between them and the 
Colonies, long before they choſe publicly 
to avow it, cannot be denied; but they con- 
ſidered themſelves warranted by prudence 
and policy in avoiding, while they could, 
the multiplication of enemies; and rather 
than precipitate the nation into a war with 
a powerful people, it it could be eſcaped, 
they reitrained their reſentment ; wiſhing, 
and indeed expecting, that ſome happy ex- 
pedient might be found, to conciliate the 
Americans, to detach them from their new 
allies, and to prevent a rupture with the 
French. And who but a modern patrio: 
would cenſure ſuch diſcretion and forbear- 
ance ? But modern patriots are inconſiſtent 
characters, and their conduct is directed by 
no ſteady principle of reaſon, expedience, or 
analogy, Is this charge doubted? Proof 
poſitive, full in point, preſents itſelf. Scarce 
has the patriotic orator finiſhed his invective 
againſt the Miniſter, for his pulillanimity, 
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in conniving fo lor.g at the treachery of the 
French and Spaniards; ſcarce has he cloſed 
his labourcd harange, on the tameneſs of 
adminiſtration, in ſorbeorirg to puniſh the 
violaters of treaties, and the abettors of re- 
bels, when letters of marque are jiſſucd 
againſt the Dutch. Inſtantly the tide of 
eloquence purſues a different channel, and 
the Minitter is held up to public execration, 
as the author of his countiy's ruin, by in- 
volving it in a war, which might per- 
haps have been avoided by treaty and ne- 
gociation, as madly increaſing the num- 
ber of our enemies, and wantonly expoſing 
us to all the evils, which can poſſib ly ac- 
crue, from the worſt ſeries of mistortunes 
which a fertile imagination is able to de- 
ſcribe. In a word, the Minitter in this par- 
ticular is arraigned, for diſplaying thoſe very 


talents, with the want of which he is charg- 


ed, in his conduct reſpecting the French. 
Here his impetuotity is reprobated, as much 
as his moderation there; his quick reſent- 
nient of national injutics, is repreſented in 


One 
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one article, as equally criminal with his 
prudent forbearance of violent meaſures in 
another ; and he is maligned and traduced 
with unceaſing acrimony, only becauſe he 
cannot effect impoſſibilities, ſuſtain contra- 
dictory characters in the ſame inſtance, and 


in every caſe be both active and paſſive. 


Another ſubje& of calumny with the 
enemies of Adminiſtration, is our want 
of allies, Great Britain, at war, ſay they, 
and no ſeconds to aſſiſt her! Aſtoniſhing 
and unpardonable! All parties confeſs the 
deficiency, and lament it, but Miniſters 
meric no opprobrium on this account. If 
the creat ſtates of Europe, will be in- 
diferent ſpectators of the injuries we te- 
ceive, cho can prevent it? If they will 
caiinly fi: {ti!], while the balance of power 
is aitetpied to be deſtroyed, they muſt take 
the conſequences, If unmindſul of their 
obligations to us, they neglect to purſuc 
any meaſures in our behalf, they prove 
themſelves to be ungrateful, but not that 


we are unworthy, How much fſaever we 
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may ſuffer for want of their aſſiſtarce, no 
imputations can lay againſt our public con- 
duct. Breach of faith, and unjaſt en- 
croachment on the rizhts of others, form 
no parts of our national character; nor 


have foreign powers ever had leſs reaſon 
to be offended with us as a State, than du- 


ring the adminiſtration of the preſent Mi- 
niſters, If, therefore, they have not been 
able to ſecure allies, they have, however, 
done more, they have deſerved them. 


Beſides the foregoing topics of declama- 
tion againſt Government, another tource of 
complaint is derived, from our want of 
ſucceſs at ſca. Our flcets, it is alledged, 
meet the enemy; they fight, but nothing de- 
ciſive reſults from the engagement: our ſhips 
are injured, but we neither take, nor loſe a 
veſicl. All this may be true, without any re- 
flection, either on the Governors of the State, 
or the Commanders in the Navy. The fact 
is, ſince the laſt war, the French are improv- 
ed exccedingly in naval tacticks, and are now 
perhaps equal to ourſelves in that ſcience. 


But 
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But though it is confeſſed, they have ac- 
quired much kill, it will not be allowed 
we have loſt any, One would be almoſt 
inclined to ſuppoſe, from the murmurs we 
daily hear on this ſubject, that Magna 
Charta conveyed to us an excluſive right 
to all military and naval knowledge ; and 
that we expected all the other maritime 
powers of the world, to reſt contented with 
that portion of {kill which they poſſeſſed 
a century ago, while we alone are autho- 
rized to make continual advances, till we 
arrive at perfection. But what weak and 
partial reaſoning is this! What poor philo- 
ſophers, what ſorry politicians, are ſuch 
complainers ! Do not letters, arts, and arme, 
prevail and flouriſh, in different degrees, in 
various periods, in the fame country ? And 
does not the hiſtory of the world, and even 
of modern times, furniſh us with exam- 
ples of afloniching national improvements, 
with reſpect to all the great articles of lite- 
rary, political, civil, and military concern ? 
Though we have not been able fince the 


oOmmence 
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commencement of the preſent war to boaſt 
of ſuch brilliant victories at ſea, as hereto- 
fore, our Naval Commanders are yet as 
ſkilful as ever, are as brave as ever; and 
it is as unjuſt to degrade them in the public 
opinion, becauſe a rival power has made 
advances in maritime knowledge, as it 
would be unfounded to affert, that a ſpi- 
rit of religious bigotry and perſecution, 
prevailed among the Eccleſiaſtics in Pro- 
teſtant countries, only becauſe, we have 
lately been witnefſes to very remarkable 
proofs of liberality and toleration in the do- 
minions of ſome Catholic Princes, 


But Miniſters are not only upbraided, 
becauſe our fleets obtain no victories, they 
are cenſured likewiſe, becauſe we have 
met with loſſes. Our trade has ſometi mes 
ſuffered, and a Weſt-India iſland has been 
taken from us. If our enemies are furniſh- 
ed by foreign ſpies, or domeſtic traitors, 
with intelligence reſpecting the failing, deſ- 
tination, ſtrength, and value of our fleets, 


O 
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ho wonder they are captured, No human 
abilities can prevent ſuch effects under ſuch 


circumitances, But inſtead of expreſſing 
ſurpriſe that we have loſt ſo much, the 
greater marvel is, that we have loſt no 
more, If on fome occaſions we have been 
ſufferers, on others we have been gainers ; 
and it is truly aſtoniſhing, taking an accu- 
rate ſuryey of the nature of the confede- 
racy againſt us, that the account ſtands fo 
nearly on the balance as it does. The ge- 
neral ſafety of our trade, and the ſecurity 
of our various, and widely diſperſed de- 
pendencies, afford the ſtrongeſt proofs that 
nced be adduced, of the abilities and at- 
tention of our Governors. 


The ftate of the funds, is another article 
of complaint among the low ſpirited and 
diſaffected. Three per Cents, at fifty- five, 
exclaims Mr, Quidnunc; then we are un- 
done, and Miniſters have ruined us. But 
how ſhould ſtacks riſe, when ſuch indefa- 
tigable pains are taken by ſo many to keep 
them low? Thoſe among the members of 


F Oppolition. 
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Oppoſition, who have money, from the 
very principle of oppoſition, refuſe to de- 
polit a guinea in the public funds. Sup- 
porting credit, is ſupporting Miniſtry, and 
Miniſtry, at all events, they wiſh to ſub- 
vert, in order to enjoy their power and 
emoluments. National bankruptcy is ſpoken 
of by theſe malecontents, as not barely 
poſſible, but even certain, and not very 
diſtant ; and thus by exerting all their in- 
fluence, to diſcourage circulation, by pre- 
vailing on ſome to fell, and others not to 
buy, they endeavour to haſten that cataſ- 
trophe, which they predict. Their en- 
deavours however will be ineffectual. While 
additions (the unavoidable conſequence of 
the war) are every year making to the pub- 
lic debt, ſtocks cannot be expected to be- 
come better; but on the eſtabliſhment of 
peace, they will infallibly advance, and 
acquire and maintain a value, in proportion 
to their ſecurity ; which muſt be conſidered 
as facred, as long as any property is eſteem- 
ed ſo in the kingdom, or the bleſſings of 
government are continued to us. During 


the 
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the Tate war, notwithſtanding the popula- 
rity of Mr. Pitt, and though the debt was 
leſs by more than fifty millions, than it is 
at preſent, the three per Cents were with- 
in five per Cent. as low as at this time, It 
is therefore rather wonderful, they ſhould 
ſtand ſo high, all circumſtances conſidered ; 
and their value can only be accounted for, 
from the confidence, which the generality 
of the monied people juſtly place, in the 
wiſdom and integrity of the noble Lord, 
who preſides over and directs our finances. 


It is remarked, moreover, with much 
ſpleen and ill-nature, that the expences of 
the war are enormous ; and that the people 
are burdened with taxes, to defray them, 
beyond the example of former times, and 
almoſt beyond theic abilities to bear, All 
this is granted by Miniſters themſelves, but 
there is no remedy. A war, circumſtanced 
like the preſent, againſt ſuch numerous and 
formidable enemies, carried on in ſo many 
different parts of the world, fo diſtant from 
the ſeat of government, from the centre 
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of ſupply, and from each other, muſt de- 
mand uncommon fuppor'ss In no other 
period of our luft, were fach expences 
neceflary, As the public debt is much 
increaſed {ince the laſt war, more annual 
intereſt is required, in con quence of that 
addition to the cap. al; and when it is re- 
collected beſides, that botiz the Americans 
and the Dutch are now enemies, who were 
before our friends, and that we ſtand ſingle 
and unaſſiſted, againſt the united naval force 
of almoſt all ihe world, who can wonder, 
that our general eſtimates ſhould run ſo 
high, and exceed thoſe of earlier date. The 
public burdens, it is allowed, are heavy; 
but let it be acknowledged, at the ſame 
time, to the praiſe of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, that theſe burdens have been 
regulated and impoſed, during his whole 


adminiſtration, with uncommon care, ſaga— 


city, and addreſs. Productive taxes mult 


be obtained, and in order to their becom— 
ing productive, tuci articles muſt be made 
liable to them, as are in ordinary uſe. But 
ſtill, amidſt this circumſtance of late ne- 
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ceſſity, every poſſible attention has been 
paid to the lower orders in ſociety, and the 
burd-ns have been thrown, as much as 
could be, on the unneceſſaries of life, (if the 
expretſion may be permitted) on the luxu- 
ries of the times, and on thoſe members of 


the political body, who are beſt able to 
bear them. 


In aggravation of the evil of enormous 
ſupplies, it is farther objected, that no 
economy is exerciſed in the expenditure of 
them. It is poſſible, nay it is probable, 
ſome corruptions may be found, in ſome of 
the departments of the State. Abuſes are 
ſometimes diſcovered, even in private ar. 
rangements, It cannot then be ſurpriſing, 
if they thould be met with, where con- 
cerns are ſo numerous, various, and com - 
plicated. Tet after all, it is not at any 
rate to be conceived, that frauds or neglects 


cxiſt in the degree, which Oppoſition would 


inſinuate; and it is well known a Board of 
Inquiry has been lately inſtituted, under the 
auſpices of Government iuclf, for the ſole 


purpoſe 
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purpoſe of detecting and preventing abuſes, 
with reſpect to public monies; and from 
the joint labours of the Commiſſioners em- 
ployed, much benefit has already acc rue d, 
and fill farther advantages may be expect- 
ed. But cven concluding the miſconduct 
of any individuals to be as repreſented, yet 
ſurely the preſent is not the time, for mi- 
nute inveſtigation or exemplary puniſhment. 
The ſhip of State is now in the moſt critical 
and perilous fituation, amidſt a variety of 
dangers, which tincaten her deſtruction. It 
fhould be the firſt endeavor, of every real 
friend to the invaluable intereſts which are 
embarked on board, to get the veſſel into 
port. When her deliverance is effected, 
and ſhe rides in perfect ſafety, then is the 
proper ſeaſon, to examine into the demerits 
of the crew; and if demerits appear, let 
puniſhments follow, 


The increaſed influence of the Crown, fur- 
nithes farther matter for invective againſt 
the ſervants of it. They muſt meet this 
charge, for they can neither deny nor evade 

| if, 
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it. Whatever degree of influence the Crown 
poſſeſſes, it is all ſtrictly conſtitutional; nor 
can it be diminiſhed, without violating its 
legal prerogatives. The increaſe of this in- 
fuence ariſes out of the war, and is inſepa- 
rable from it. If the army is increaſed, the 
patronage of the Crown increaſes in propor- 
tion, and influence will ever attend patron- 
age. But there is nothing new, corrupt, or 
illegal in this; for it is as much the prero- 
gative of the King, to appoint the officers 
in the laſt raiſed regiment, as in that of the 
oldeſt eſtabliſhment. But why object to the 
influence of the Crown ? The charge, if 
any, ſhould be, not that the Crown has 
more or leſs influence now than heretofore, 
but that it perverts that portion which it 
has acquired, to improper purpoſes, and 
applies it to the injury of the people, But 
ſuch a charge cannot be maintained. The 
experience of every individual in the king- 
dom contradicts it. In no epocha of our 
hiſtory, was property more ſecure, juſtice 
better adminiſtered, and liberty, whether 
civil or religious, more fully enjoyed, by 

all 
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all deſcriptions of people, than fince the 
acceſſion of his preſent Majeſty, 


But not contented with'vilifying Miniſ- 
ters, on account of their general public con- 
duct, a certain ſet of men take upon them, 
to miſrepreſent them as peculiarly unwor- 
thy with reſpect to their private characters; 
as abandoned in their morals, as deficient 
in point of abilities, deſperate in their for- 
tunes, and in conſequence, rapacious of 
_ emolument, beyond all former example, 
Far be it from me, to juſtify, or even pal- 
liate the vices of any, however exalted 
their rank, or eminent their ſtation ; but 
without attempting cither, I may ſurcly be 
allowed to obſerve, that before ſuch a 
charge is made, the accuſers ſhould be 


thoroughly fatisfied of the purity of their own 


party, leſt it ſhould be retorted on them, 
in the words of the ſatyriſt, 


*& Clodias accuſat Marc bos, Catilina Ce- 
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It muſt be confeſſed, it is difficult to aſ- 
certain with preciſion, either the abſolute 
or comparative merits, with relation to 
morals, of the contending parties; and it is 
indecd to be feared, that individuals may be 
found on both fides, whoſe manners are 
not quite ſo correct as might be withed, But 
it is aſſerted notwithſtanding, and can be 
proved, that to itate it at the loweſt, and 
after making every conceſſion, which im- 
partiality may require, the ſum total of pri- 
vate virtue, among the members of Admi- 
niſtration, is equal to that among the lead- 
ers of Oppoſition ; and to the credit of the 
Firſt Lord of the Treaſury in particular, it 
muſt be acknowledged, that in the relations 
of fon, hutband, father, brother, friend, or 
matter, I will not fay a more unexception- 


able character barely is not to be produced, 
but a more meritoricus 


found. 


one cannot be 


But Miniſters are not men of abilitics, and 
Lord North is often caught napping. In- 


deed! Aliquands bonus darnutat Homerns ; 
1 and 


1 


and it is fortunate for patriotic orators, lic 
does ſo. Amidſt ail his tumbers, he i« equal 
to the beſt of them, aud what havock wonld 


he make with their declamations, was he 


more watchful! Nor are his colleagues lets 
eminent, in point of general knowledge, or 
profeſſional ſkill, than himſelf. There are 
men among them, who would have ſhone, 
in any age or natign of the world; and 
though the acknowledged talents of ſome 
few in Oppoſition, are truly reſpectable, yet 
it can never be made appear, that the ene- 
mies of Adminiſtration, are in any inſtances 
more accompliſhed, than the members of 
e | | 


Nor in the article of fortune, has the Mi- 
nority any advantage over the Majority, It 
is allowed, there may be among the diſ- 
contented, a few who are opulent ; and from 
their opulence proceeds their influence, the 
florid harangues, the laboured Philippics in 
one place, the public mcetings, the ſigna- 
tures to petitions, in another. But Mini- 
ſters and their friends have at leaſt equal 
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reaſon of this ſort for attachment to the in- 
tereſts of their country; they have heredi- 
tary honours, paternal eltates, and family 
connections, as ſecurities for their integrity, 
and pledges for zeal and aſſiduity in the 
common cauſe. They have as valuable 
poſſeſſions at ſtake, and as much to loſe, as 
thoſe from whom they differ in politics, No 
argument can therefore be drawn, to the 
prejudice of Miniſters, from a comparative 


eſtimate of their property, with that of Op- 
poſition, _ 


Equally unfounded is every charge, re- 
lative to the rapacious ſpirit, or monopo- 
lizing principles, of the preſent Adminiſtra- 
tion. Miniſters in all times and places, have 
univerſally been allowed, to provide for 
themſel es, their connections, and depen- 
dants. And why ſhould they not? Cater: 
paribus, who can have ſo good a claim? 
Thoſe who diſcharge the duties of govern - 
ment, have the beſt pretenſions to the re- 
wards of it; and they muſt be weaker than 
idiots, who would furniſh foes with wea- 
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pons, for their own deſtruction. But with 
whom originates the accuſation in view ? 
Not ſurely with Whigs, and the retainers 
of Whig adminiſtrations, the friends of Wal- 
pole, Pelham, Yorke, and Fox ! Shame, 
where 1s thy bluth ! Look into the red book 
and ſee what ample proviſion former Mi- 
niſters have made, for their families and de- 
pendants. And though time, which ſpares 
nor this party nor that, has indeed made 
many changes, and vacated many very va- 
luable poſts, yet even ſtill ſome of the moſt 
lucrative offices in the appointment of the 
Crown, are held by men in Oppoſition. to 
it; and amongſt the moſt vehement de- 
claimers againſt Government are thoſe, who 
are in great meaſure incebted to its favour, 
ſor their importance, 


And in yet farther refutation, of the ob- 
jection, as urged above (if farther re futa- 
tion can be required) let it be recorded, to 
the particular honour of the preſent Prime 
Minitter, with what ſtrict impartiality in 
the ccclefiaſtical line, he recommends to the 

Royal 
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Royal regards. Thoſe who were witneſſes 


to the mode, in which the late Duke of 
Newcaſtle exerciſed this branch of his power, 


cannot but recollet, with what illiberal 


prejudice, he ſhut the door to church pre- 
ferment, againſt the univerfity of Oxford, 
confining almoſt all the firft honours in that 
department, to Cambridge men alone. How 
greatly ſuperior is Lord North's principle of 
rewarding merit wherever he finds it, in- 
dependent of this local attachment ; and 
raiſing indiſcriminately to dignity and emo- 
lument, the moſt diſtinguiſhed characters of 


the clerical order, whether of one univer- 
ſity, or of the other. 


The foregoing, are ſome of the principal 
charges, daily alledged againſt Miniſters, 
Theſe accufations are firſt exhibited in par- 
liament, then abridged in newſpapers, and 
retailed in coffee- houſes, and repeated in 
every company, whether public or private, 
where a patriot can gain admittance. Other 
objections, it is contefſed, are occaſionally 
introduced; and as circumſtances require, 


the 
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the accuſations are enlarged or contracted; 


aggravated at one time, by additional mat- 
ter, and reduced at another, by the ſup- 
preſſion of Whatever may be thought inap- 
plicable or unneceſſary; for it is but juſtice 
to Oppoſition to allow, that the members of 
it have been unweœaried in their exertions, 
and are neither deſicient in ingenuity nor 
perſeverance. 


It would indeed be an almoſt endleſs taſk, 
to purſue theſe gentlemen, through all the 
efforts of their malevolence, againit the pre- 
ſent Adminiſtration; and as ineffectual as 
tedious, fince thoſe who are not convinced, 
of their general unfairneſs of principle and 
conduct, from thoſe various examples which 
have been pointed out and expoſed, would 
ſcarce be influenced by any inſtances which 
could be produced. 


Here then I finiſh my review, of the ſpi- 
rit and labours of the contending parties; 


here cloſe my vindication of Miniſters ; and 


turn, with becoming diſguſt, from the 
maxims and manners of their opponents, 


But 
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But before I take leave of my reader, tet 
me be permitted to expreſs my concern, 
that ſuch a ſpirit, as that which we have 
been contemplating, ſhould prevail, either 
among our ſenators or people. Amidſt ſuch 
a variety of meaſures, as come under. the 
conſideration of parliament, it would be ab- 
ſurd to expect perfect unanimity, as to the 
fitneſs and expedience of all of them. Dif- 
ferent men mult ſce with different eyes. But 
honeſt men, who really wiſh well to theic 
country, and have no other intereſts at heart, 
will not endeavour, on account of diſagree- 
ment in opinion, to vilify thoſe with whom 
they diſagrec, to inflame the minds of the 
public againſt them, or leffen the weight 
and influence of the rulers with the people. 
When fuch 1s the conduct of a party, there 
is every reaſon to conclude, they are. 0 
verned only by ſiniſter motives; and th 
their oppoſition to thoſe in power, Shy 
folely from envy and jealouſy, from covet- 
ouſnels and ambition; fram.a_ deſire to ren- 
der them ſo unealy in their places, that they 
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may be induced tc reſign, and thus make 
way for their eſtabliſhment in them, It 1s 
not candor but weakneſs, it 1s not charity 
but folly, to acquit men of ill deſigns, when 
their behaviour is uniformly of ill tendency; 
when all their proceedings lead to anarchy 
and confuſion, to make their fellow ſubjects 
licentious and refraftory, diſſatisfied wich 
their Governors, and diſpirited with reſpect 
to the public welfare. What an ad vantage 
is given to the enemies of a community, 
when any conũderable proportion of it's 
members, ſtudy how they may moſt effec- 
tually embarraſs Government, diſtract Mi- 
niſters, and divide the people. How much 
better founded is his claim to genuine pa- 
triotiſm, who though not approving every 
meaſute of the majority, quietly acquieſces; 
modeſtly ſuppoſing, that he may ſometimes 
be miſtaken as well as others; and candidly 
allowing, that even thoſe who think differ- 


ently from him, may poflibly in all points 
have as much merit as himſclf, - 


Eut while I thus bear teſtimony, againſt 
tize depravity of their hearts, who as it were 


iy ſtema- 
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ſyſtematically endeavour, to diſtreſs and de- 
feat the Miniſters of Government, in the 
diſcharge of their duties, let me pity the 
weakneſs of their heads, ho are deceived 
and miſled by ſuch baſenefs ; and who are 
ſo far deluded as to believe, that a change 
of Adminiſtration would inſtantly remove 
all the evils they deplore. View the lead- 
ers of Oppoſition. Have they not occupied 
within theſe few years, all the firſt offices 
of honour, power, and emolument, in the 
State? And what were their great atchieve- 
ments for the public welfare, while they held 
them. They muſt be the heralds of their 
own merits, for they are no where upon 
record. And ſuppoſe them re- admitted into 
the ſame appointments again, what ſingu- 
lar advantages could be reaſonably expect- 
ed to reſult from their Adminiſtration? What 
are their plans for the public good. It is 
well known they have none. Theſe great 
reformers are divided among themſelves, as 


much ia ſentiment, as affection and intereſt. 
Scarce any three concur in the ſame politi- 
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cal ideas, The only point in which they 
ſeem to agree, with any tolerable unifor- 
mity of opinion and deſign, is the ruin of 
their country, the demolition of the conſti- 
tution, the faireſt fabrick that was ever erect- 
ed upon this earth, which the wiſdom of 
ages has been improving, and which the 
whole aſſemblage of human virtues has thus 
far united to preſerve. 


And may it be perpetual! May it ſur- 


vive the malevolent attempts of all its ene- 


mies. And could we but be perſuaded, to 
join hearts and hands among ourſelves, there 


would be no room to admit any fears re- 
ſpecting its ſafety or permanence. Were the 
people of this country zealous in behalf of 
the conſtitution, in proportion to the value 
of the bleſſings they enjoy under it, and 
unanimous in their exertions for its defence, 
no gloomy apprchenſions, with regard to 
public danger, need in any caſe be enter- 
tained. Our refources are ſtill extenſive and 
powerful, ſufficient to enable us to vindi- 
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cate our juſt rights, to defeat the injurious 
deſigns of our adverſarics, and to obtain in 
conſequence, in due time, an honourable 


and laſting peace. 


. 


CINCE the foregoing pages were ſent 
to the preſs, the diſaſter which has be- 
fallen our forces in Virginia, has been an- 
nounced to the public. Our progreſs in that 
quarter, is thus very unhappily checked ; 
and it would be weak, as well as wicked, 
to treat the misfortune as of little moment. 
It would beſides be ingratitude in the ex- 
treme, if we eſtimated lightly the ſuffer- 
ings of thoſe gallant men, who amidſt in- 
numerable difficulties, have been long mak- 
ing the moſt animated exertions in our be- 
half, and are now at laſt, in conſequence of 
their perſeverance in our cauſe, experiencing 
the hardſhips of captivity, But Rill, though 
all 


(3 


all this is granted, (though we are bound to 
ſympathize with our much loved country- 
men in their diſtreſs, and cannot but lament 
the loſs of their farther ſervices) there does 
not, as yet, appear any ground for criminal 
charge or accuſation. 


The province of Miniſters extends no far- 
ther, than the appointment of officers to 
command, in the ſeveral branches of mili- 


tary ſervice; to ſketch out plans for their 
operations; and to furniſh the means for 


their completion. The execution is with 
the commanders, and whatever be the re- 
ſult, Adminiſtration ſtands exculpated, The 
brave Cornwallis can deſerve no cenſure, 
can loſe no honour ; whether in triumph or 
in captivity, he has equal claim to our ad- 
miration and our praiſe, When his diſ- 
patches arrive, the moſt diſſatisfied murmur- 
eis will be convinced, he did all that could be 
effected, in his circumſtances, to prevent 
the misfortune in which he is involved. And 
with reſpect to Sir Henry Clinton, we are 
in voſſeſſion of no evidence to his diſadvan- 
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tage, he is yet unheard; his ſchemes, de- 
ſigns, and attempts, are much unknown to 
us; and till we are furniſhed with his de- 
tail of them, the equitable and ſagacious 
maxim of our law, which preſumes every 
man innocent, till indiſputable teſtimony 
proves him guilty, clearly directs us, either 
to ſuſpend our opinions altogether, or to 
ſuppoſe him faultleſs. 


And little muſt they be verſed in the hiſ- 
tory of the world, and the events of war, 
which form a very principal part of it, who 
do not know, that military arrangements, 
of all others, are more particularly liable to 
diſappointment ; frequently miſcarry, from 
circumſtances totally unexpected; and which 
no human powers could either foreſee, or 
prevent ; and that there never yet has ap- 


peared a commander, who, however vie- 


torious, triumphant, and ſucceſsful in ge- 
neral, did not meet -with his temporary 
checks, and partial defeats. 


Inſtead then of enveighing againſt Go- 
vernment at home, or criminating, with- 


out 
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out full proof, their inſtruments abroad, 
let us perſuade ourſelves, that every thing 
has been well deſigned, by all parties 
concerned: and inſtead of finking, diſpi- 
rited and inactive, under the loſs we have 
ſuſtained, rouſe and unite, in vigorous ex- 
ertions, to repair it. In proportion to the 
injuries we have received, and the dangers 
with which we are threatened, ſhould be 
our endeavours, to redreſs the one, and eſ- 
cape the other, and we ſhould each of us, 
bura with zeal, to recover every advan- 
tage, of which the fortune of war has 
deprived us. We poſſeſs means adequate 
to the purpoſe, if we were but unanimous 
in the direction of them; and notwith- 
ſtanding the numbers and ſorce of our 
foreign enemies, they are the machina- 
tions only of domeſtic foes, which can 
fully produce- our ruin, 


And in the preſent very important cri- 
ſis of national affairs, while Miniſters are 


more than enough employed, in deviſing 
methods, to combat with ſucceſs, the avow- 


ed 
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ed adverſaries of our country, and want 
the full uſe of all their faculties and re- 
ſources, to enable them to conduct with 
wiſdom and effect in their ſeveral depart- 
ments, how peculiarly ungenerous 1s It in 
any, to increaſe their embarraſſments, by 
groundleſs ſuſpicions, ill- founded charges, 
and perverſe oppoſition. Thoſe who thus 
act, may be polite ſcholars, may be elo- 
quent ſpeakers, may be accompliſhed gen- 
tlemen; but they are not good citizens: 
in ſhort, they may be entitled to any fame, 
to which their ambition ſoars, except only 
that, which is alone due, to the real diſ- 
intereſted friends of their country. 


To this great reward, this honeſt fame, 
let every man aſpire, in his particular 
itation ; and let him prove his pretenſi- 
ons to it, by ſupporting Government; con- 
hding in the wiſdom and integrity of his 
rulers; chearfully ſubmitting to ſuch a 


| ſhare in the general burdens, as public exi- 
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gencies require ; and animating all, as far 
as his influence extends, to the vigorous 
proſecution of every meaſure, for the com- 
mon good, which legal authority may . 
commend and enforce, 
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